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Gas for Emergency Use. 
Equipment of the Bell Telephone Company’s Parkway Building, Philadelphia. 


By H. THURSTON OWENS. 


““ Our Newest, Biggest and Best ”—That is what the Bell Telephone interests say about 
the new Parkway Building at the intersection of Arch and Seventeenth streets and the 
Parkway, Philadelphia. 

The night view of this seventeen story addition to Philadelphia’s fine business build- 
ings shows it to be “ A Thing of Beauty.” That it will be a “Joy Forever”’ is evident 
from the arrangement and equipment of its interior, designed for the exclusive use of 
the Bell Company for Exchange and Office purposes. To say that it is Biggest and Best 
in Telephone buildings is high praise, as this Corporations efforts to add to the prestige 
of the community, as well as to house its employees in attractive and hygienic sur- 
roundings, have been notable in our industria! life. 


PIPED THROUGHOUT FOR GAS. 


Our particular interest in the building centers in the use of gas for cooking, lighting 
and power. It is piped throughout. The reasons for the gas equipment will be found 
deep down in the fundamentals of Public Utility operation, namely service. Every pre- 
caution must be taken to insure continuous operation; interruptions must be as infre- 
quent as possible and their duration of the shortest possible length. Preparedness is 
everywhere in evidence in the equipment of this building. The central station supply of 
current may fail, but gas, the DEPENDABLE product, will be available for immediate 
use, to operate generators which will supply current to light the building, and power for 
the switchboards and the elevators. In case of any disorders in the interior wiring sys- 
tem gas will be suitable for lighting in the exchanges, the boiler room, the halls, stair- 
ways, elevator corridors, fire tower and toilets. 


THE GAS ENGINES. 


There are two gas engines. one, a 300-horse power 200 K. W. direct connected unit 
is designed to handle the lighting and power load, and the other, a 55-horse power 30 
K.W. direct connected combination, can amply provide for the switchboard requirements. 





= a oe ty LA Telephone THE GAs LIGHTING IS ON MAINTENANCE. 
The ordinary visitor will not be cognizant of the fact that gas is used for lighting, as. 
the fixtures so closely resemble those equipped for electricity. 

The original specifications called for something quite different, and it was through the efforts of the lighting fixture manufacturer 
that a harmonious and attractive installation was possible. The architect, Mr. John T. Windrim, and Messrs T. H. Griest and D. F. 
Cresson, of the Engineering Department of the Bell Company, were glad to make the changes, and it is to be noted that the possibilities 
of modern gas lighting made an impression on these gentlemen that, no doubt, will be felt in other directions. The marked improve- 
ments in the design of gas burners have been utilized to the fullest extent in building these fixtures. The burners are part’ of the fix- 
ture, design and not the most prominent feature as has been the case in the large majority of gas lighting equipments marketed in re- 
cent years. This installation proves to be excellent example of co-operation between manufacturers of fixtures and of burners. 

The gas lighting equipment throughout the building is used regularly twice each week, to insure its being in condition, and it _is 
also under maintenance, being one of the many thousand gas lighting installations in Philadelphia which the United Gas Improvement 
Company keeps in perfect lighting condition. 

There are 56 three-mantle semi-indirect units in the exchanges and in the offices. Single units are used in the halls and stairways, 
are lamps in the boiler room. 

Gas USED EXCLUSIVELY FOR COOKING. 


One of the features of the building are the two cafeterias, one for the office force and the other for the operators. The cooking 
load here compares with many restaurants and hotels, and is cared for by a 4-section hotel-type range and other sraaller appliances. 





| This building is an excellent example of what the Proposed Lighting Code 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society calls for in regard to auxiliary lighting. 

‘‘ Auxiliary lighting should be provided in all large work spaces, such 

| lamps to be in operation simultaneously with the regular lighting system, so as 
to be available in case the latter should become temporarily deranged.” 
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Wuy GAs PIPING Pays. 


The useful life of a building in large American cities seems to 
reach its limit at 40 years, and in the case of a building designed 
for some special purpose at one half that period. The emergency 
gas equipment will probably answer the imperative demands of the 
telephone.company during their occupancy of this handsome struc- 
ture, but in the case of a building erected to cover the require- 
ments of a shifting tenancy, gas outlets should duplicate all of those 
installed for electric lighting. It has been the experience of own- 
ers that gas piping adds sufficiently to the attractiveness and rent- 
ing value to warrant an investment of a fraction of 1% of the 
total cost of a building during construction. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the courtesy and assistance of 
Mr. F. J. Wisse, editor the “‘ Telephone News,’’ Mr. H. S. Christ- 
mas, Assistant Commercial Agent, United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, and Mr. Will W. Barnes, of Bayley & Sons, in the prepara- 
tion of this article. 





Gas Engines and Gas Ares Insure Effective Preparedness. 
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The Heart of the Telephone System will Beat Artificially as it is Gas 
Equipped for Power and Light. 





Sanitary and Hygienic Washrooms. Gas and Electric Lighted. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEW TELEPHONE BUILDING. 





In the offices there will be found both gas and electric fixtures. 
good condition, and they are under U. G. I. maintenance. 





The gas lamps are burned at regular intervals to insure 





Epitor’s Nore: This is the fourth article of a series by Mr. Owens, 
showing how gas is used in the equipment of Modern Buildings. 


See 


JouRNAL, Jan 24, 1916, page 50; Feb. 21, 1916, page 113; and March 


20, 1916, page 177. 
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President's Address, Indiana Gas Association. 





Mr. Chairman and Members of the Indiana Gas Association: 
We are now engaged in the business of the Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of our Association. During our convention, we will be sur- 
rounded by opportunities; the chance to renew frindships with fel- 
low workers in the gas industry, and to make new friendships; the 
opportunity to hear important matters pertaining to our business 
presented and discussed. And the forword of my address to you 
you is: While attending this meeting let us make the most of our 
opportunities! Doing so, each individual will be benefited and the 
justification of our existence as a gas association upheld. 

The question of whether or not gas Associations are ‘* worth 
while ” is being more or less discussed throughout the industry. 
In the United States there are eleven State or sectional gas asso- 
ciations and three great national organizations. All of them will 
succeed and be of benefit to their members and to the industry in 
general, in the exact proportion 
to the work and effort put into —s 
them, and the interest shown by 
the individual members; and un- 
less a majority of the members of 
such organization are “willing 
workers,’’ we will see a decline 
in gas association work, for we 
cannot stand still. We will either 
make progress or the reverse. 
Happily, we are confident in the 
belief that all gas associations 
are progressing and accomplish- 
ing some good. 

The interest in this meeting 
has been materially increased by 
the knowledge that we would be 
favored by an address from the 
Chairman of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, Hon. Thomas 
F. Dunean. We appreciate his 
willingness to assist us in making 
our meeting more valuable, and 
we have extended to him and to 
the other Commissioners, together 
with the members of their staff, 
a hearty invitation to visit with 
us during this meeting. To 
others, who are interested in any 
way in the gas industry, and who 
have honored us by attending 
our meeting, a cordial welcome 
is extended. 

During this meeting, the mat- 
ter of the affiliation of this Asso- 
ciation with the American Gas 
Institute will be presented for — 
your consideration, and a com- 
mittee will be appointed to consider the subject and report during 
the meeting. Upon this subject I request your earnest attention. 

At the request of the National Commercial Gas Association the 
matter of ‘‘ Heat Value Standard ”’ for gas will be presented. The 
correspondence relative to this will be turned over to a committee, 
with the request that it be brought before us by them at this 
meeting. The importance of the subject warrants our careful 
consideration and attention. The National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation have also requested that we permit an accredited repre- 
sentative of that association to address us. Co-operation as be- 
tween the various gas associations is desirable from every stand- 
point, and the Indiana Association will be found always ready and 
willing to so co-operate wherever the subject is of worth and in- 
terest to the industry. 

In this State, we are, to-day, marketing gases produced by 
almost all known methods, with one exception, viz: We: have, to 
my knowledge, no production of gas direct from crude oil by the 
“Oil Gas Process.’’ There are several types of oven plauts in our 
State, and others building, while many cities are supplied by retort 
coal gas plants and water gas plants of several types. Natural 
gas is produced within the State in quantity sufficient to supply 
several of the smaller cities, while other cities are being supplied 
with natural gas from the great West Virginia fields. 
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The procurement of a supply of gas and the various operations 
pertaining to its distribution and delivery to consumers, are matters 
well in hand. Material progress is being made, continually, in the 
production and distribution of the various gases, and while these 
features of the business are of great importance at all times, there 
are other features of the business, of equal if not greater impor- 
tance, and to which most serious and careful consideration must 
be given if we are to safeguard the future of the industry. I re- 
fer to ‘‘ Public Relations” and ‘‘ Commission Control,’’ and the in- 
numerable matters embraced under those two general heads: and 
I submit to you, that it is of the utmost importance that these 
matters have our first attention, even though we somewhat neglect 
other features of our business in so doing. 

Referring to the general subject of ** Public Relations,’’ under 
which “ character of service,’’ “ rates of charge ’’ and kindred sub- 
jects are included, it is my re- 
commendation that during the 
ensuing year, instead of having 
special commiteees, etc., the of- 
ficers and directors of the asso- 
ciation act in the place of any 
special committees that might 
have to be appointed, and meet 
from time to time throughout the 
year, not only for the purpose of 
transacting the routine business 
of the Association, but to give 
particular attention to the mat- 
ters ordinarily assigned to special 
committees on Public Relations, 
Rates, ete. 

We have several papers to be 
presented, which will refer to 
matters of ‘much moment, par- 
ticularly as affecting the relation 
between the gas utility and the 
public, and I earnestly solicit the 
careful and serious discussion of 
these several papers. 

Of the many important changes 
that are occurring in our busi- 
ness, perhaps no one thing will 
bring about such a great change 
as adjustment of rates. Many 
cases are in process of adjustment 
and many more are pending. The 
general question of gas rate ad- 
justment has_ received 


only a 

MAXON, small part of the attention its 
Gas Association. importance deserves. In no way 
can a full realization of the 

— seriousness of this subject be 


brought out so well as by the 
analysis of gas sales, and by computation that will develop the 
earnings (or losses) that are secured from the different classes of 
customers. Two of our papers will touch particularly on this sub- 
ject and I recommend that some action be taken by the association 
to provide means for gathering information on this subject and 
making it available to all of the gas utilities of the State. 

In all of the discussions relative to expansion of the sale of gas, 
we hear much concerning lower rates. Rates lower than now pre- 
vail are impossible, unless it be on large quantity and long hour 
consumption. ‘‘Consumer”’ and “ Demand”’ charges must be in- 
cluded in any adjustments of gas rates that may be made. Gas 
utilities will suffer seriously from adjustments that provide for a 
lower price per thousand for gas. In a number of cases prices 
for gas have been fixed that are too low, and readjustments in these 
cases will become imperative. 

Various proposals are being made throughout the country for 
adjustment of gas rates that do embrace these ‘‘ Consumer ”’ and 
““Demand”’ charge features, while other adjustments are being 
made that do not take these important factors into consideration. 
There is only one correct theory or principle under which a fair, 
reasonable, and equitable basis of charge for gas service may be 
secured. It is squarely up to all gas men who have the future 
welfare of the industry at heart to get at the facts, to spend the 
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necessary time and money to collect the information needed. We 
must know, ourselves, what we want and what is fair and equit- 
able, before we can hope to convince anyone else, either regulatory 
bodies or the public, that our proposals are made for the best in- 
terests of both the utility and the customer. 

Regarding “‘ Commission Control.” We all realize the great dif- 
ficulties that confront a Commission, whose duties and scope of 
work are as broad and far reaching as those vested in the Indiana 
Public Service Commission. Let us strive to do our part as gas 
utility operators and members of this gas Association, to assist in 
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every way we can to bring about a clear understanding of the re- 
lation which now exists between the public, the Commission and the 
utilities. We are to have a paper on this subject and it will re- 
ceive, | am sure, our most earnest attention. It is hoped that the 
discussion may be full and complete. 

In conclusion, I wish to express appreciation of the support given 
the Association. The problem that will give the most anxiety in 
the future is a financial one. The gas interests of the State must 
more strongly support this organization if it is to be as useful to 
the industry as it can be. 


Residence Lighting Maintenance. 


[Paper by H. H. NEWMAN to the Joint Meeting of the New Jersey State and Pennsylvania Gas Associations. ] 


Is the lighting end of the gas business getting away from us and 
if so, why? 

It is generally conceded by gas company managers that they are 
not getting increase in the sale of gas for lighting commensurate 
with the electric companies’ gains. Asa matter of fact, a large 
number of companies are not only showing no increase in gas sold 
for lighting, but are steadily losing their lighting customers. 
Various reasons for this condition are given, but a careful analysis 
of the situation leads us to believe that the real reason is that 
proper care of our customers’ lighting appliances is not being given. 

The note of warning has gone forth in such loud tones that gas 
companies are seeking the best way to overcome this condition, 
directly attributable in great extent to their own negligence. The 
growing feeling of antipathy by our customers toward gas lighting 
not only results in loss of this part of the business, but also means 
a loss of gas consumption by the numerous small domestic appliances. 
If when building his home a man decides he does not want gas light- 
ing he does not have the house piped, consequently it is very hard 
to get portable heaters, percolators, chafing dishes, ete., into that 
house. The electric man has not only taken the lighting business 
away from the gas man in that house, but has succeeded in closing 
all avenues for the introduction of gas appliances. 

We continually hear, “° My lamp does not give as much illumina- 
tion as it did when first put up.’’ Of course it doesn’t. Why 
should anyone expect it to? No one ever gives it any attention. 
You do not expect your automobile or sewing machine to keep in 
condition without attention. Simply throwing coal in your furnace 
will not give heat. It must be cleaned and regulated. And so 
must a gas lamp, if proper results are tuo be obtained. 

We all know the average person cannot, or will not, give any at- 
tention to his lighting appliances, so we must do it for him. This, 
I believe, is coming to be acknowledged by all progressive gas 
company managers. This being the case, the question resolves it- 
self into what is the best method to pursue. Several plans have 
been suggestea and some of the following tried: 


The consumers’ request plan, which is used by practically all 
companies. 

The contract plan, wherein lamps are cleaned, regulated and 
wornout parts renewed for a stipulated sum per call or per month; 
calls being made at stated intervals. 

The so-called free maintenance plan, by which calls are made at 
regular intervals, lamps and glassware cleaned or adjusted with- 
out charge, and repair parts sold at the regular retail price. 


I believe the last named plan is the one that will give the best 
results, but if we are to accomplish what we desire, it, or some 
other equally good plan, must be adopted by gas companies gener- 
ally. Very little will be accomplished by companies here and there 
giving maintenance while the majority of companies do nothing. 
We must show the people that their lamps are going to be taken 
care of, and that with proper care, gas lighting is the best lighting 
there is. I feel the thing that deters most companies from giving 
this service is cost, which they think will be very great. 

In the Passaic district of the Public Service Gas Company, which I 
have the honor to represent, we have been giving free maintenance 
for the past ten morths, and the results have been surprisingly 
good. We have five men devoting their entire time to this work, 
who are paid straight salary, 4 men receiving $60 and one $65 per 
month. These men are experts in the care of lamps, and are in- 
structed that the primary object is to give service to our con- 
sumers, selling being a secondary consideration. We clean and 


regulate lamps free, charging counter price for repair parts and 
for new lamps, putting them up without cost. These men telephone 
to the office at 3 o’clock every afternoon, and all complaints re- 
ceived to that time are attended to the same day. Complaints-re- 
ceived after 3 o’clock, unless there is some special reason for doing 
it at once, are attended to the next day. 

We make three regular inspections a year; this being often 
enough to keep the average residence lamp in good burning con- 
dition. Great care must be taken that the maintenance men do not 
become so enthusiastic on the selling end as to make it more important 
than the maintenance end, thus making it a selling proposition in- 
stead of an endeavor to make the customers’ lighting appliances 
give the best possible results. 

Of 18,340 burners inspected by us, 9,110, or 50%, needed clean- 
ing or adjusting, which would seem to be all the proof necessary 
to show that some form of caring for customers lamps was necessary. 

The results obtained during the ten months we have had this 
plan in operation are as follows: 


Per cent. 
Per man to total 
perday calls made. 
RN i eo wigte 27,209 222 os 
No service rendered........... 14,404 ees 52.5 
Net inspection made........... 12,805 10.4 47.5 
Per inspection 
made, 
3urners inspected............. 18,340 15.0 1.4 
Lamps cleaned and adjusted.... 9,110 7.4 O71 
Per lamp 
cleaned 


Per 
call, 


Per 


Por and 
insp. 


% 
Cost. Burner. Adjusted 


Labor, material and 
sundry expense... 


Total. 


$8,531.70 





.202 431 .300 606 
Receipts from sundry 
GU es Seis tanaos 4,430.73 .162 .346 .241 .486 
$1,100.97 .040 -085 .059 120 
Labor charge to main. 
cons. equipment... $1,170.91 
ER cs en's cs 69.94 .002 .005 .003 .007 
er m ce Per Jamp 
Material Sales ? da 4 yg 
OS ere 3,340 2.72 .260 355 
Barners only.......... 130 10 .010 .014 
III ise ats. 5 alain 1,005 81 .078 .109 
SE akieten. 8% ae mee 715 57 056 .077 
Lamps complete........ 2,175 Pe i -169 .238 
Miscellaneous ......... 1,197 97 .093 .131 


The labor charge to maintenance of consumers’ equipment 
amounting to $1,170.91 is for time spent in cleaning and adjusting 
existing lamps, or in other words, lamps found on the premises 
This work was formerly done by us, and is usually done by gas 
companies, through the operating department at the consumers’ 
request ; and it would seem, in arriving at the net cost, only fair 
that this should be deducted from the cost of the maintenance plan 
Under ideal conditions, that is where the consumer made a com- 
plaint on each lamp out of adjustment, it certainly would have cost 
us more than this amount to take care of complaints. It will be 
seen from the above figures that, including labor charge to main- 
tenance of consumers’equipment, it cost for the 10 months $1,100.97 
or at the rate of 12 cents per lamp cleaned and adjusted. 
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I feel that the service given to our customers is well worth the 
amount it has cost us. While for the 10 months’ service the net 
inspections were 47.5% of the calls made, during June inspections 
were 38% of the calls made, July, 32%, and in October this had 
increased to 50% of the calls made, and in February to 67% of 
them, thus showing that as our customers became better acquaint- 
ed with the plan, we are gaining access to more homes for the pur- 
pose of inspecting lamps. 

The houses where no service was given include those where no 
one was home, those using electric current exclusively for lighting, 
those not using mantle lamps and the ones who would not let us in 
to inspect their lamps. The system we are working under is as 
follows: 


The inspectors are supplied with a carrying case and tools neces- 
sary for cleaning, regulating and putting up lamps. In the case 
are lamps, mantles of various kinds, chimneys, cylinders, globes, 
by-passes, pilot lights, tubing, ground joints, in fact all the parts 
used on the lamps we handle. The loaded case weighs about 22 
pounds. We charge each man for his equipment, which is known 
as his standard stock. 
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Each morning the maintenance men turn into the storeroom 
keeper a list showing the goods sold the previous day, with dupli- 
cate orders for the goods sold the previous day, signed by the pur- 
chaser. Immediately on receipt of this list the storeroom keeper 
checks the orders against it and gives the maintenance man the 
goods called for, so that when he leaves the office each morning he 
has a full complement of lamps and repair parts. 

The orders taken when a sale is made are two kinds: Cash sale 
orders and charge orders. The cash sale order is in triplicate, so 
that a receipt can be given to purchaser when money is paid ; the 
charge order being in duplicate. The originals of both charge and 
cash sale orders are turned in by the maintenance man at the order 
counter, and the regular sundry sales bookkeeper’s order is made 
from them. While the method of handling the orders would have 
to be made to fit the system of each office, the one outlined above 
has worked very wel! with us. 

Let us bear in mind the most important thing in our business is 
that we are selling SERVICE, and that all our efforts should be di- 
rected toward making this service the most efficient it is possible 
to give in every way. 





Report of Lighting Fixture Committee, Pennsylvania Gas 
Association. 





At the last meeting of this Association,a Lighting Committee 
was appointed to work in the interest of gas lighting and to co-op- 
erate with fixture dealers and manufacturers in encouraging more 
modern gas lighting displays in showrooms. 

As this committee is a new one for our Association, in fact for 
any association, the means of precedure had to be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and planned before the actual work was begun. 

After holding several meetings, a plan was adopted which was 
thought would give sufficient information to enable us to start an 
active campaign that would materially assist in bringing about the 
desired results. 

We first compiled a list of questions to be answered by all com- 
panies affiliated with the Association. The questions were as fol- 
lows: 


1. Are you a straight gas or combination company ? 

2. Do you display lighting fixtures (straight gas or combina- 
tion) ? 

3. Do you sell lighting fixtures (straight gas or combination) in 
new houses; old houses; or both? 

4. If new houses, what percentage of the business do you ob- 
tain? 

5. Do you employ a special salesman for lighting fixtures? 

6. Do you give residence maintenance service any attention ? 

7. Number of fixture dealers in your city. Names and addresses? 

8. Do they display modern straight gas and combination fixtures, 
such as fixtures equipped with inverted lamps, dummy reflex or 
electric with uniform glassware, semi-indirect fixtures with straight 
gas and combination, and gas portable lamps? 

9. Do you have working agreements or close connections with 
these dealers? 

10. What percentage of new buildings are being piped through- 

\ Combination fixtures ? 
out for gas in your city ; Straight gas fixtures? 
Straight electric fixtures ? 

1f. Does your company’s policy demand that the commercial de- 
partment be self-sustaining ? 

12. Will you furnish this Committee with any information you 
have which in your estimation will facilitate the work of the Com- 
mittee, or will assist in furthering the lighting end of the busi- 
ness? 

From 43 companies, to whom the questions were sent, we re- 
ceived 21 answers. Of these, 

Fourteen were straight gas companies. 

Seven were combination companies. 

Eighteen were selling straight gas fixtures. 

Six were selling combination fixtures. 

Seventeen sold both old and new houses. 

The percentage of business obtained was from 10 to 75. 


Employing special salesmen for lighting fixtures ..... 1 
Not employing special salesmen.................... 17 
Giving residence maintenance any attention...... i @ 
Not giving maintenance any attention.......... aa ae 
The names and addresses of fixture dealers.......... 49 
Dealers displaying modern gas lighting fixtures...... 3 
| tr a ae ee a ena ere a 16 
Companies having close connections or working agree- 
ments with fixture dealers... .. 0.5... .6.césswccce 5 
OE TR IN os 6g ok ahs $cc Ska MESS Bae oe er rdinie 14 


The question asking for suggestions as to the best means for 
furthering the lighting end of the gas business, was unanswered in 
most cases. 

The 49 fixture dealers were sent the following letter : 
Gentlemen— 

At the last meeting of the Pennsylvania Gas Association a Light- 
ing Fixture Committee was appointed to work in the interest of 
gas lighting, and to co-operate with fixture dealers and manufac- 
facturers in encouraging more modern gas lighting displays in 
lighting fixture showrooms. 

The very marked improvement in gas lighting burners and fix- 
turesin the past few years has greatly stimulated the demand for 
modern gas lighting, which calls for greater activities on the part 
of gas companies and lighting and fixture dealers in supplying the 
demand for these improved burners, fixtures, etc. 

It is only by co-operation that the best results can be obtained. 
Your interest as a manufacturer and ratailer of lighting fixtures 
are mutual with ours. 

May we count on you for this co-operation? May we assist you 
in selecting a line of gas burners and fixtures that will eliminate 
some of the objections that have been offered to gas lighting in the 
past, and help you to increase your sales and profits? It is not our 
purpose to take business from you, but to put you in position to 
obtain more business. 

An early reply will be appreciated, as we have a number of prac- 
tical suggestions at the moment, that are bound to work to our 
mutual advantage. Kindly address to Chairman of Committee. 

Yours very truly, 
Epw. G. RUSSELL, Com’! Mgr., Consumers’ Gas Co. 
N. W. BELMUTH, Mer., Brassart Fixture Co. 
W. R. RHOADES, Mgr., Northern Central Gas Co. 
(Chairman) W. A. Morris, Com’! Mgr., Wilmington Gas Co. 


The Committe was favored with but four replies to this letter, 
and the nature showed that those dealers were not familiar with 
modern gas lighting. Copies of these letters were sent to the 
managers of the gas companies operating in those cities, with the 
request that they follow them up and advise the Committee as to 
results, and suggest what could be done to assist them. 

In addition to this, Mr. Belmuth was given the names, and he, 
by personal contact, has been endeavoring to bring about the de- 
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sired results. At the present writing we are not able to advise as 
to what will be the result of this effort. 

This constitutes the activities of your committee, and from a 
careful analysis of the data we have been able to obtain, and dis- 
cussion with men ina position to advise, we herewith submit a 
brief report on the present status of gas lighting, as viewed by us, 
along with our recommendation. 

It is the opinion of your committee that the general use of gas 
lighting to-day is due more to the superiority of gas as an illumi- 
nant, and the general recognition of its advantages, than to the 
efforts to obtain and hold this business by those who are vitally in- 
terested in increased sale of gas. 

This thought is strengthened by the indifference and lack of co- 
operation given our work by members of the Association. More 
than 50% of the companies represented in this Association did 
not do us the courtesy of spending a two-cent stamp and two 
minutes of their valuable time in answering a list of questions that 
it was thought would lead to their advantage. Again, of the twenty- 
one who did favor us with a reply, only eight were making any effort 
to obtain lighting and giving maintenance any consideration. 

It is not to be wondered at that during the past year these 
twenty-one companies obtained only an average of 17% of the light- 
ing of new buildings for straight gas, as compared with 33% for 
straight electric and 50% for combination, which it is safe to say 
was largely gas of the emergency type. 

If we go over the answers received, and these must be conceded 
to be the most wideawake and progressive companies, they show by 
a large majority, a lack of effort to further the sale of gas lighting. 

The gas industry needs greater co-operation among the men who 
are supposed to be carrying the responsibility for the present, as 
well as for the future welfare of the gas business; and this applies 
particularly to lighting. It is only by a national wide co-operation 
that the best results can be obtained. A few progressive com- 
panies scattered over a wide territory can at best make a feeble 
showing, and sooner or later will realize defeat; whereas greater 
activities by all would be the means of advancing more ideas, and 
creating greater interest, which could not help but have an inspir- 
ing effect upon our customers. 

In the past four or five years wonderful strides have been made 
in the improvement on gas burners and fixtures, both from an 
efficiency and artistic standpoint, And now it seems that we have 
at our disposal lighting appliances that are second to none; and 
that for the time being we should halt in bringing out new designs, 
and that our efforts, as well as those of the manufacturers should 
be along the line of standardizing the appliances we now have, and 
introducing them to the public. 

The continual introducing of new appliances, very little, if any, 
better than the old, and attempting to sell new burners to our cus- 
tomers every year, has assisted very materially in discouraging 
the use of gas for lighting. ; 

The standardizing of lighting equipment would be the means of 
saving large sums of money, both to the gas companies and their 
customers, and when this is brought about the faith of the public 
in gas lighting will be greatly strengthened. The work of main- 
taining lamps will be greatly facilitated ; the stock of repairs for 
various lamps will not be nearly so great, and we would be selling 
new burners to many customers once in a few years, instead of a 
few customers every year, as some are now doing. 

We urge a more concerted effort in discouraging the use of the 
flat flame burner for gas lighting. You will agree that this form 
of lighting is the most antiquated found in the world to-day. It is 
expensive compared with more modern methods, and is not in ac- 
cord with the service we are attempting to give and that the pub- 
lic is demanding. We cannot expect the public to countenance 
this form of lighting, and as long as fixtures are equipped with flat 
flame burners they will only be used for emergency lighting, and 
with the poorest kind of advertising for the gas company, when 
such emergency arises. 

Some form of mantle burner should be a part of every straight 
gas or combination fixture sold. A burner of the type of the 
Welsbach Junior could be used, and by selling them in large quan- 
tities, such as would be were they to replace the flat flame burner, 
the price of manufacturing could be considerably reduced, so much 
so that they could be sold with fixtures, at a very small additional 
expense, and some companies might find it profitable to furnish 
such burners on all new fixtures, free of charge, instead of the 
Bray burner, which many now give away promiscuously. 

This brings us to the question of whether gas companies shall go 
into the merchandizing of lighting fixtures with a view of driving 
all competitors from the field, or through co-operation with the 
dealers, urge them to sell modern lighting fixtures. Before this 
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important question can be decided there are many advantages and 
disadvantages to be taken into consideration and carefully weighed, 
as well as local conditions. 

Co-operation with hardware dealers, house furnishing stores and 
department stores is now being carried on by many companies in 
domestic fuel business, which in most cases is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the gas company, especially where contracts are made 
for the handling of only approved appliances. 

It is claimed for this system that the appliances are displayed in 
prominent stores and windows, where they can be seen by many 
more people than could be reached if the display be only at the 
gas office, and considerable sums spent advertising this fact. The 
appliances being sold by the sales force of the merchant, the cost 
of selling by the gas companies is greatly reduced. 

This plan of co-operation makes friends of its merchants for the 
gas company, who naturally would not have the same friendly feel- 
ing toward an active competitor. On the other hand, where the 
company does not co-operate but makes all their sales direct to their 
customers, they have the advantage of being in closer touch with 
them, and are better able to advise and more nearly regulate the 
sale of the appliance to that best suited to their needs. 

Would not these conditions be applicable to merchandizing light- 
ing fixtures? Surely there would be all the advantages of co- 
operating with the dealers, and smaller companies would receive 
additional advantages in not having to maintain an experienced 
selling force, as well as thoroughly competent mechanies for in- 
stalling. 

It is the opinion of your committee that gas companies should 
use every effort to co-operate with lighting fixture dealers: and 
with this in view, we most urgently suggest that some standard 
line of lighting fixtures, irr both straight gas and combination, be 
adopted suitable to meet the varying demands of all communities ; 
and that gas companies purchase a sufficient number for a credit- 
able display in'the showrooms of each active fixture dealer in their 
town, and maintain, without charge, this display at its highest 
point of efficiency at all times. 

Where this is not practical, such a display should be in every 
gas office, and the dealers be permitted, yes even begged, to bring 
their customers to make selections. 
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New Order in Case of Binghamton, N. Y., 
Light, Heat and Power Company. 


a 

The long pending capitalization case of the Binghamton Light, 
Heat and Power Company has been settled by the up-State (New 
York) Public Service Commission, permitting an issue of a million 
dollars of bonds and preferred stock with which to make improve- 
ments, refund outstanding bonds and preferred stock and discharge 
promissory notes. The issues are permitted subject to rigid re- 
quirements for the amortization of a $600,000 suspense account 
for replacements and depreciation, which will meet the construc- 
tion of the law made by the Court of Appeals in a previous appli- 
cation of this company for similar financing. 

The Commission authorizes the issue of $798,000 5% 30-year 
first mortgage bonds under a mortgage to the Guaranty Trust Co., 
of New York, $500,600 to be sold at not less than 90 and $298,000 
at not less than 8742; and $280,300 of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock to be sold at par. 

The two issues will net the company $991,050. 

For the first 2 years after these securities are issued the com- 
pany must amortize its depreciation and replacement suspense of 
$600,000 at the rate of $7,500 a year; and then must again come. 
to the Commission for instructions as to how to amortize it. 

The opinion says: “‘ To deny the right of the corporation to issue 
securities under such circumstances—which would be equivalent to 
denying the authority of the Commission to approve of such an issue 
—would inevitably result every now and then in throwing into bank- 
ruptcy corporations that have been temporarily unfortunate in their 
operations, under circumstances which would not only do violence to 
both the judgment and sense of justice of the commission, but which 
would operate to the disadvantage of both public and private in- 
terests involved. This Commission unanimously and unhesitatingly 
affirms its conviction that the Public Service Commissions Law 
authorizes it to approve of the issue of securities for the purpose 
of maintenance of service and making replacements, provided that 
such purposes are expressly and distinctly stated and certified in 
the Commission’s order of approval, and the transaction is safe- 
guarded by requirement or provision for due and timely amortiza- 
tion or other extinguishment of the charges thus created.”’ 
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Industrial Welfare Work. 





Paper by S. H. Moore, to 


Welfare work has been defined as human interest that tends to 
promote industrial efficiency—‘‘ good going ”’ or ‘‘ well faring ’’ in 
business; and, if applied in a common sense practical way, it 
works to the common advantage of employer and employee. 

At first it was considered a fad by many employers, while the 
employee viewed it suspiciously, because he thought it bore the 
earmarks of paternalism or charity. But in the natural evolution 
of things, both realized by degrees that after all they were tread- 
ing the same road from the cradle to the grave, and that a little 
more personal interest in the welfare of each other would make the 
going smoother and happier for all concerned. Hence the wonder- 
ful developments. particularly during the last fiteen years, along 
lines of better working conditions, and consequently higher effici- 
ency of the working forces. Unquestionably welfare work has been 
a big factor in bridging the gap that has so long existed between 
capital and labor. It has created and is sustaining a happier co- 
operation between these two inseparable interests. 

It is said that the credit for having conceived the plan of im- 
proving the social environment and working conditions of the 
masses—the first important step in welfare work—belongs to Eu- 
rope. For over a quarter of a century manufacturers, especially 
in Germany, have been introducing in their factories and work- 
shops, improvements conducive to the comfort and well being of 
the employees. In the larger industries, communities for the 
workers have been established, and schools, stores, libraries, eating 
houses, bath houses, gymnasiums, social centers, etc., are main- 
tained for the employee and his family. Pension, sick and death 
benefit systems are also pretty generally in operation. Toward 
these activities fees are required from the employee, and the insur- 
ance plan is now an enlargement upon the Government compulsory 
system, by means of which the employer, employee,and the State 
each contribute their share. 

America has not been slow in working out similar plans, and there is 
some doubt that Europe is really the pioneer in welfare work. As 
far back as 1880 one railroad company here had its employees relief 
association, and added a pension system 4 years later; and many 
others soon followed with similar organizations. In those days 
such work was viewed by the employer as simply a common sense 
proposition—and after all that is precisely what welfare work is 
meant to be—with a little human element added. 

Welfare work in any great industrial field should comprehend: 


lst—Special attention to the safety of employees in factories and 
work-shops ; cleanliness, comfort and sanitation. 

2nd—Sick and death benefits, annuities, provident funds, loans, 
ete. 

3rd—Medical supervision of the health of employees, and advice 
on sanitation in the home, when possible. 

4th—-Educational advantages, and opportunity for recreation 
and social intercourse of employees. 


To-day we find many corporations in the United States express- 
ing in various ways this real human interest. In some of the larger 
companies the work has developed to such a degree that special de- 
partments are organized to manage it. 

For many years particular attention has been directed to the pre- 
vention of accidents. This involves installing safety devices for 
the protection of the employees—all of which are of little use un- 
less the employee co-operates and conforms to the order of things, 
and uses intelligently the means provided for him. This has re- 
quired the closest study and supervision, and out of it has grown 
the necessity for educational work along safety lines. In many or- 
ganizations ‘‘ safety experts” are employed to direct this work and 
keep it up to standard efficiency. Bulletins are distributed contain- 
ing ‘‘ before and after ”’ illustrations of accidents, indicating how 
they might have been avoided. Prizes and honor marks are some- 
times given employees in recognition of their efforts to protect 
themselves and their fellow workmen, or for suggestions that make 
the system more efficient. An illustration of the value of edu- 
cation in the use of safety devices is the advent of “ goggles” in 
the gas business. At first it was difficult to induce the men to use 
them; it seemed to them unnecessary, but by persistent effort we 
succeeded in getting co-operation, and to-day they are in general 
use. A collection of broken glasses, every one meaning a possible 
loss of sight had it not been used, has been an education to the 
men. They have learned that “it is better to be safe than sorry.” 
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It is estimated that about 75% of all accidents are preventable. 
It is therefore obvious that the campaign of accident prevention is 
worth while. But to hope for the highest efficiency, employer and 
employee must work together. ‘‘ Safety First’’ has become a by- 
word. People are learning to think before they “‘ take a chance.’’ 
In the public schools of Chicago the children receive instruction on 
safety and accident prevention. They are being prepared to enter 
the industrial field educated to be careful men and women. 

In this country satisfactory provisions have already been made 
for the physical well-being of employees in factories and workshops, 
in many instances more facilities have been provided than are re- 
quired, such as lunch rooms, libraries, rest and recreation rooms 
for women, smoking and lounging rooms, gymnasiums, shower 
baths, ete. Social organizations among employees are also encour- 
aged to provide amusements, athletics and out-of-door sports of all 
kinds. 

The payment of sick and death benefits, annuities, etc., and 
medical supervision of the health of the employee has become the 
most important phase of industrial welfare work in this country. 
It differs from the general plan in Europe, in that the Government 
has no supervision over it and contributes nothing. Generally the 
employer contributes to the fund, and the employee pays a fee in 
proportion to salary received. Some gratuitous welfare work is 
being done, but it is the exception and not the rule for the em- 
ployee to enjoy benefits without any expense on his part. 

Those contemplating work of this kind are anxious to learn of a 
plan suited to their conditions; others to improve the work they 
are doing; while many are undecided as to whether the best re- 
sults are obtained through mutual benefit and insurance schemes, 
or gratuitous work. Much depends upon conditions, class of em- 
ployees, size of plant, character of work, etc., and it is difficult to 
suggest a definite plan applicable to all. To smaller companies a 
sort of co-operative community plan might be suggested ; wherein 
all the local companies could merge the direction of the welfare 
work under one head. It has been said that “* almost everyone has 
a predominant inclination,’ and that “‘ they who scatter with one 
hand gather with two.’’ Assuming therefore that the “ inclina- 
tion’’ is to do good, the method of scattering is of little consequence. 


ONE COMPANY’S PLAN. 


Some ideas for welfare work may be suggested by a description 
of a plan used by a corporation employing about 5,000 workers. 
It is unique, in being entirely gratuitous, the employees contribut- 
ing nothing for the benefits received. Even the employee injured 
in service is paid full salary during entire period of disability, and 
is given medical care and hospital treatment. Many years ago this 
company began improvements in the operating department condu- 
cive to the comforts and health of employees. Particular attention. 
was given to plant cleanliness, light and ventilation, and shower 
baths and spacious laboratories were provided. Modern fire pre- 
vention apparatus is installed throughout the entire system. The 
men are trained in the use of this equipment, and periodical drills 
are required. An injury to an employee receives immediate at- 
tention, however slight it may appear. At all branches are cabi- 
nets containing material for giving “First Aid.’”’ After this aid 
is given, the patient reports to the Central Office for further medi- 
eal care. Accident prevention is a very important routine through- 
out the entire organization. Large sums have been spent for 
safety devices, and for several years a vigorous “safety first ’’ 
campaign has been prosecuted by the use of bulletins, warnings, 
signs, instructions to employees; and at regular meetings of de- 
partment managers, data on accidents is discussed, and measures 
adopted to prevent a recurrence. As an incentive, it is the custom 
to present a banner to the department having the fewest accidents 
in a given period. 

In cases of sickness the company assumes no responsibility for 
medical treatment; but patient is visited by a nurse, and if no 
physician is in attendance, he is advised to call one if necessary. 
If he cannot afford to do so, it is arranged for. The nurse reports 
his condition, the prognosis, gives nursing care if necessary, and 
offers suggestions on matters of health and sanitation to the 
family. Frequently, dispensary or hospital care is secured for the 
wife and children who may be ill. The visiting nurse is a welcome 
caller in the home, carrying with her in a professional and sympa- 

(Continued on page 282.) 
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[Special Report by Telegraph. ] 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION. 





INDIANAPOLIS, April 25th, 1916. 


The opening session was called to order at 10 this morning, by 
President Maxon, with about 100 present. On motion the reading 
of minutes of last year’s meeting was dispensed with; and the 
president called for report of Executive Committee, which was read 
by Secretary Dunbar. Then followed the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, showing the Association to be in a fair financial con- 
dition, with 147 members on the roll and petitions for membersihp 
to the number of 59, which, when elected, brought the total to 
206. 

A special committee to submit a design for a badge was ap- 
pointed—Messrs. O. O. Thwing, A. McNab and A. T. Barto being 
named. 

For the Committee on Heating Value Standard, Messrs. C. N. 
Chubb, C. D. Schaul and G. M. Dolley were selected. 

The Committee on the next place of meeting is G. W. Cromer, 
F. Dick and J. Snowden. 

The Hon. T. F. Duncan, Chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana, was introduced by President Maxon, and gave his 
address. Mr. Duncan said he would not discuss the merits of State 
regulation, but would suggest how gas companies could make more 
money out of their business, by increasing efficiency and more 
closely analyzing the production and distribution. He cited a re- 
cent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, ruling that the results of 
increased efficiency do not all belong to the consumer. Efficiency 
should be studied by the gas chemists, to prevent undue wastes; 
and then other employees should be taught efficient methods. These 
combined effects would raise efficiency and increase earnings. 
Speaking on reports submitted to the Commission by gas companies, 
he said they varied so much in expense of maintenance and opera- 
tion—from 10% to 80% difference for companies of comparable 
size and condition. This suggested to him that the companies 
should analyze their data better ; and he asked the helpful atten- 
tion of the Association. The 40 to 50 million dollars invested in 
‘gas plants earn very small dividends. He urged members to visit 
model plants like those in Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne and Terre Haute, 
as they were excellent examples of efficient management. The ap- 
plause was prolonged at the conclusion of the Commissioner’s talk ; 
and on motion of S. E. Mulholland, a rising vote of thanks was 
extended him. 

Vice-president Dolley now took the chair, while President Maxon 
read his address (see page 275 of this issue) ; and at its conclusion 
the Vice-President appointed S. E. Mulholland, C. D Schaul and 
E. J. Burke a committee to consider and report thereon. 

The matter of affiliation with the Institute being taken up, the 
Secretary read a letter from L. R. Dutton, Chairman Institute Com- 
mittee, setting forth the advantages to be gained by affiliation. 
J. B. Klumpp being present, he was asked to speak on the subject, 
which he did; and also explained the work of the Public Relations 
Committee, the Gas Safety Code and the Heating Value Standard. 
S. E. Mulholland moved “ that it is the sense of this meeting that 


the matter of affiliation with the Institute be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee with power.’’ The session then adjourned. 





The afternoon session convened at 2 P.M.; and the committee on 
next place of meeting named [ndianapolis. C. P. Chester read the 
first paper, ‘ Treating of the Financing of Public Utilities,” and, 
although short, it was very good and provoked a live discussion. 
J. D. Forest spoke of Valuation and Going Value ; Mr. Garman of 
the Indiana Commission also dwelt on these points; while J. B. 
Klumpp emphasized the- necessity of a demand rate, and getting 
away from the flat rate; Secretary Dunbar and President Maxon 
also discussed the paper. The author closed the discussion and 
was given a vote of thanks. 

C. A. Munroe’s paper (see page 283 of this issue) was read by 
Secretary Dunbar. A lengthy discussion followed, the speakers 
being Messrs. Crawford, Harry Maxon, J. H. Maxon, Sheppard of 
Evansville, Forrest, Chubb, Schaul and Dunbar. Mr. Dunbar 
analyzed the rates set forth in the paper, and showed some impos- 
sibilities of getting business on those rates. 

The session then adjourned. ; 

The success of this meeting is due to the splendid team work of 
President Maxon and Secretary Dunbar, beloved by gas men all 
over the land. These gentlemen possess strong personalities and 
magnetism that impresses all who have the privilege of contact 
with them. 


The banquet this evening was a great success. 
fifty thoroughly enjoyed the ‘ 
programme. 

The spirit of the occasion is represented by this couplet: 


One hundred and 
“eats,” and the excellent musical 


“O, we’ll smoke a bit 
And we’ll joke a bit 
And the night we'll gaily pass, 
For, though we may roam, 
Our meters back home 
Are busy ragtiming gas 
Clickety-click ! 
Clickety-click ! 
Clickety-click ! 
Click! Click! ”’ 
There were no set speeches, but President Maxon called on a few 
of the veterans, and the informality was exhilarating. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Rain has been falling since yesterday afternoon, but it has not 
diminished the attendance nor dampened the enthusiasm. First 
on the program was report of Committee on President’s Address ; 
endorsing Mr. Maxon’s recommendations as to affiliation with the 
Institute, and broadened activities for the Executive Committee. 

When the Auditing Committee had reported the treasurer’s 
books O.K., and the committee again announced its selection of In- 
dianapolis as next place of meeting, attention was given to the 
paper by V. V. Smith on “Classification and Analysis of Gas 
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Accounts.” Mr. Zeigler said in discussing it that he desired 
to emphasize the points made by Mr. Smith; the tables are 
excellent and classification of accounts splendid. He suggested 
a committee to analyze gas rates as an aid, as its report would 
contain facts for the commission. Mr. Dunbar said he had 
analyzed New Albany and Jefferson accounts, and so important 
a subject should receive more attention. President Maxon agreed 
as to the importance of laying the facts before the commission. 
Mr. Chubb endorsed the suggestions and theory of the paper, but 
thought that companies should not expect to have all their con- 
sumers profitable. Consumers might start in the unprofitable class 
and be gradually led to become paying consumers. The author of 
the paper spoke of the expense incidental to analyzing accounts, 
and told where an expenditure of $150 had saved $1,500. Mr. 
Guild called attention to the fact that gas was the only utility 
that did not have a demand charge. 

The paper on “ Carbonization Plants,” by Vernon Baker, was 
then read. T. D. Miller said one element of carbonization not 
touched upon was the desirability of heavy charges. Mr. Wright 
called attention to the fact that coke oven carbonization had not 
been mentioned; and he believed they delivered the best gas, and 
best grade of coke. 

This discussion concluded the session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The closing session began at 2 P.M. with the election of five ad- 
ditional new members. 

O. O. Thwing presented the report of Committee on Memorials, 
which contained obituaries on D. R. Russell and C.S. Callahan, 
who had died since the last meeting. 

The Heating Value Standard Committee, through Mr. Chubb, 
recommended that this motion be referred to Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Nominations, Mr. Tracy, chairman, reported 
these selections : 


President—G. M. Dolley, Logansport. 
Vice-President—E. J. Burke, Indianapolis. 
Seeretary-Treasurer—J. W. Dunbar, New Albany. 
Directors for 3 years—C. N. Chubb, C. D. Schaul, W. W. Good- 
rich. 


The new officers were called upon and voiced their appreciation 
of the honor done them. 

Mr. Burke’s paper on “‘ Publicity ” was then read. In discussing 
it C. N. Chubb said he believed advertising and publicity very im- 
portant, as the people must be educated. No results could be 
looked for the first season, but in the second and third seasons you 
would reap benefits. T. J. Smith, Jr., said it was a matter of re- 
gret that gas appliance manufacturers’ advertising was very small 
compared with that done by the electric interests; and pointed out 
some of the dangers of too strongly campaigning any one appli- 
ance, citing some interestirg cases. Mr. Tracy spoke of the dis- 
appointing results of his company’s house organ; considered that 
kind of advertising unappropriate, and belieyed local papers the 
best: medium. H. L. Schutt thought best advertising could be 
done through giving service, such as periodical visits to homes of 
consumers, to keep appliances in good condition. 

Mr. Baker believed advertising was a keynote to fix public at- 
tention to one particular thing, and to increase confidence between 
company and consumer. J. B. Klumpp said he was in favor of 
good advertising not cheap advertising ; that it must be first class 
in every particular. Mr. Cash thought that companies should 
back up their ads. by displaying the appliances advertised in their 
show windows. Mr. O. O. Thwing said he had had occasion to 
very carefully weigh the advantages of advertising, and felt that 
the best kind was that which carried the personal note; and told 
of successful advertising by one company that printed the portraits 
of its employees, from general manager to telephone girl, with a 
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short description of their duties. Mr. Zeigler believed well trained 
employees and company meetings helped. Mr. Lafely, Mr. H. 
Maxon and Mr. Schaul also spoke. 

Mr. Thwing moved a rising vote of thanks to the officers for their 
work in making such a splendid and helpful meeting possible ; in- 
cluding Mr. E. J. Burke, Chairman of the Entertainment Commit. 
tee, for the very pleasant dinner and entertainment. 

The convention then adjourned.—W. A. D. 





Political economists tell us that evolution of the 


The ““Trust,’’ and large corporations will bring about 
Resident _ sufficient stock ownership amongst employees to ap- 
Director. proach the co-operative ideal This is still a vision 


as far as the utility business is concerned, as the 
manager, who is an officer, has generally one share of the stock, if 
any, with an assignment slip on file in the main office, his resigna- 
tion as an officer is also on file, to prevent any annoyance to the 
management when they decide to get rid of the employee. 

Long tenure in office, and a reasonably long period at one loca- 
tion, has been one of the features of employment for men in posi- 
tions of responsibility in gas companies. The merits of this meth- 
od we are not going to discuss at this time, but rather the weight 
of standing, prestige and sound business that comes from the con- 
tinued residence in the community of a man financially interested 
in the company. 

In Great Britain we often see the little resident director, and if 
the “‘ office proclaims the man,”’ much of value must accrue to the 
Company. 

When a man reaches the highest local position in a company, its 
manager, he is the most precarious one in the whole business, un- 
der our present system, as if for any reason he is discharged, the 
doors are closed to his obtaining a similar position elsewhere. 

This works as great a hardship on the industry as on the indi- 
vidual. In any case the reason for dismissal would have no bear- 
ing on the value of a man’s services in other locations; but the 
years of training and experience are lost to the industry, as well 
as to the man. The reason the doors are closed is because man- 
agers are moved from one plant to another, or raised from the 
ranks, and such a man out of position is generally only offered po- 
sitions out of keeping with his talents, as well as beneath his dig- 
nity. 

Whether a financially interested resident director will overcome 
the evils referred to or not, it is good business to save the man 
who is spending your money, spending his own. 





The regular meeting of the Illuminating Engineer- 

INluminating ing Society is to be held at the Engineering Build- 

Engineering ing, 29 West 39th street, on May 11th, at 8:15 p.m. 

Society. “‘ Fixture Design and Lighting Glassware ” will be 

the general subject considered, and the lectures 

will be by Mr. Stepan De Kosenko, of the Sterling Bronze Com- 
pany, on “ Problems in the Design of Lighting Fixtures,’’ and Mr. 
A. Douglas Nash, of the Tiffany Furnaces, on ‘‘ Observations on 
Lighting by a Glass Manufacturer.” It is expected that both 
these addresses will be of special interest to decorators, architects, 
engineers, householders and anyone interested in the manufacture 
or use of lighting appliances, and the discussion will deal with the 
design of proper fixtures for the individual appropriate installation. 

Mr. De Kosenko will illustrate his talk with sketches. 

Mr. Nash will talk on the problems that confront the glass manu- 
facturer, and will show samples of artistic glassware, including an 
iridescent glass of high reflecting value. \ 

Meetings of the Society are always open, and visitors are wel- 
come both at the meeting and at the informal a la carte dinner at 
6:15 P.M. at Keen’s Chop House, 70 West 36th street. As the 
subject is one of interest to ladies, it is proposed to extend to them 
a special invitation to attend. 
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(Continued from page 279.) 
Indusirial Welfare Work. 


—_ 


thetic manner the best wishes of the company. Before resuming 
work, the patient is examined by the company physician, who is 
able in many cases to suggest treatment, diet, etc., which, if fol- 
lowed, clears up the entire situation. Free medical advice is given 
to employees, and all assistance possible to enable their families to 
obtain, either free or at least within their means, proper medical 
attention. The company physician plays a most important part in 
the Welfare Work of any organization. He must be one able to 
win and hold the respect and confidence of the men—the sort of 
man who “ gets close” to his patient and is able to point out the 
things he should or should not do, in such a convincing way that 
the patient will follow his advice. This sort of co-oporation is 
necessary for effective. work, and it gets results that make it 
worth while to help a man—help himself. 

After one year service, employees absent because of illness are 
paid sick benefits as follows: Wage earners (paid by day or hour), 
half salary after seventh day of absence (in special cases this allow- 
ance is increased). Salaried employees (paid monthly wage), full 
salary during absence ; limited allowance in some cases of less than 
a years service. All are carried for 6 months, and in many cases 
extension of the period is allowed. 

Employees are retired with annuities in accordance with follow- 
ing rules : 


Age. Length of Service. 

Bae bak Sse eee 30 years or more—optional. 
ee are 15 years or more—optional. 
Basal ath ee oh 15 years or more—compulsory. 


There is also provision for the employee with required service 
who has not reached the age of retirement but who has become 
incabacitated in the service. The annuity is based on the average 
monthly salary received during the last 5 years of service ; allow- 
ing 2% per year of service. The minimum allowance is $300, 
maximum $6,000 per year. Provision is also made for liberal cash 
gratuities to incapacitated employees not eligible for retirement 
with annuity. Death benefits equal to one year’s salary is paid to 
dependents of an employee of one year or more service. If there 
are no dependents, $100 is allowed toward expense of burial. 

Money is loaned to employees without interest, to be repaid in 
convenient installments, to assist any employee temporarily em- 
barrassed owing to sickness, death or other misfortune over which 
he has no control; thereby discouraging the practice of borrow- 
ing from money lenders. Requests for loans are carefully analyzed 
to prevent encouraging improvidence, and it is frequently found 
that the applicant needs advice rather than money. In cases of 
extreme distress (which fortunately are few) the situation may be 
relieved by a contribution. Every employee receives a turkey as 
a Christmas gift from the company ; and it requires approximately 
30 tons of turkey—representing an expenditure of about $14,000. 

At the main office of the company there are rest rooms for the 
women, with a matron in‘attendance ; a large lounging room for 
the men where they may smoke, play checkers or chess after 
luncheon, or after working hours ; shower baths are also provided. 
A library with upwards of 2,000 volumes covering all phases of 
the business, and other interesting educational data, is at the dis- 
posal of any employee. The company operates a restaurant where 
600 to 700 employees are served daily with the mid-day meal at less 
than one-half its cost. The meal is served by waitresses at tables 
with white tablecloths and all other findings in common usage. All 
food is prepared in a model kitchen, where cleanliness takes pre- 
cedence over everything. An inspector of restaurants, upon com- 
pleting a recent examination, pronounced it one of the cleanest he 
had ever seen, and acknowledyed that he was unable to suggest a 
single improvement. He asked the manager where the oleomar- 
garine was stored, and was astonished when informed that only 
genuine butter is used. The restaurant feature is one means of 
expressing ““human interest,’ and is thoroughly appreciated by 
the employees. 

The social activities of the employees, covering recreation, ath- 
letics, amusements, etc., are directed by an organization managed 
by the employees. Dues are 10 cents to 25 sents per month, mem- 
bership optional. This association is doing a great work cementing 
members in a closer bond, and fostering the good fellowship spirit. 
This carries with it also considerable educational value, and also 
developes more efficient ard loyal workers in the interests of a 
company. Social activities of employees are an important phase of 
Welfare Work, and should be more generally encouraged. 

From this resumé of a gratuitous welfare plan, which covers in 
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its ramifications practically everything except a savings department 
and a profit sharing scheme, the question naturally arises: “‘Is it 
worth while ?’”’ ‘Does it pay?’’ You will agree that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reduce so noble a work to a “dollar and cent 
basis,’’ and in the present day method of analysis of cost and re- 
turn, it would be impossible to continue practices contrary to good 
business policy. It is therefore safe to assume that any company 
that continues gratuitous welfare work among its employees gets 
return in added efficiency and loyalty—in happy and contented em- 
ployees who are all “‘ Boosiers”’ for the company. The best evid- 
ence of this is an examination of the payroll showing several mem- 
bers of a family and sons and daughters of old employees “‘ grow- 
ing up”’ in the business, and happy to be identified with the com- 
pany their fathers served. The returns are evidenced in the ex- 
pressions of appreciation from the employees who are recipients of 
the company’s generosity during illness or trouble, from the man 
grown old in the service and retired with a comfortable annuity, 
and from the widow and dependents who receive substantial sums 
upon the passing of the bread winner. In not a few instances this 
contribution has been all that stood between the family and inevit- 
able distress. Companies engaged in this great philanthropic work 
believe in the honesty, integrity and loyalty of the majority of their 
employees, and are broad enough to allow for the frailties of the 
few. In the great industry in which we are all interested the same 
can be said of the average ‘‘Gas man” in all sincerity. A fitting 
illustration of this type is the following from the pen of Mr. Wal- 
ton Clark : 
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“* He was a grimy terrier from the Gas-house down beyant, 

Of chemistry and algebra, his knowledge, true, was scant ; 

But he’d a horny fist, and an honest face, and the grit of a brindled 
pup, 

He didn’t go much on Photometry, but he kept his holder up.’’ 


In conclusion, I feel it important to call attention to the growing 
need for Welfare Work in another direction. Ways and means 
must be devised to guarantee to the wage earner and his family 
proper medical and surgical care at a price within his means. “ In- 
dustry,’’ we believe, will help to accomplish this, and it will be pro- 
ductive of substantial results in the interest of all the workers in 
the field. To-day the working people of the United States are 
spending $100,000,000 a year for patent medicines, and consider- 
ably more for other advertised “‘ fake cure-alls ;’’ and many of them 
fall easy prey to unscrupulous or incompent men licensed to prac- 
tice medicine. 

Medical ethics impose a hardship upon the “good man,”’ in that 
it is considered unprofessional for him to advise a patient concern- 
ing the practices of incompetent or unscrupulous physicians, and 
as a result the unsophisticated public remain largely at the mercy 
of the proverbial Dr. Quack. In the meantime men engaged in 
industrial medicine are awakening to the necessity uf a standard- 
ization of methods to handle the situation, as it relates to the 
working people. With the co-operation of the employer it is hoped 
that some plan will soon be developed, probably in the form of a 
““ Health Insurance Scheme,”’ supported by the employer and em- 
ployee. Recently, in New York and Massachusetts, bills on “‘ health 
insurance’’ have been presented to the legislature. It is quite 
probable, therefore, that similar legislation will be considered in 
other States, and that ultimately the matter of safe-guarding the 
health of the workers and their families will be compulsory and 
under State supervision. 








Recent Patent Issues. 


for the AMERICAN Gas Ligut JouRNAL by Roya E. Burnnam, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 








1,164,783. Mantle Shirring Machine. S. Cohn, New York city, as- 
signor to Mantle Machinery and Patents Co., same place. 

1,164,818. Odorless Gas Heating Stove. B. Ivor, Chicago, Ills. 

1,164,949. Gas Cleaner. J. McPhail, Lowellville, O., assignor of 
one-half to W. C. Holzworth, same place. 

1,165,348. Gas Serubber. G. M. S. Tait, Montclair, N. J., as- 
signor to the Tait Producer Co., New York city. 

1,165,488. Gas Burner. S.C. Beach, Jr., and J. B. Hagan, Jr., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

1,165,554. Emergency Shut-Off Apparatus for Gas and Other 
Fluids. J.J. Sullivan, Holyoke, Mass. 

1,165,568. Meter. W. L. Brown, Landsdowne, Pa., assignor to 
Helm & Mcllhenny, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How To Secure More Wholesale Business. 





From paper by C. A. MUNROE, 


The wholesale gas business is to gas companies what the electric 
power business is to the electric industry. Within very recenu 
years electric energy was used for no other purpose than lighting ; 
to-day the lighting business with many central station companies 
is subordinate to the power business, both in volume and profit. 

The sale of gas for any purpose in excess of 25,000 cubic feet of 
gas per month, may be called wholesale business. In the city of 
Chicago an analysis recently made discloses that of 657,000 custo- 
mers only 2,100 used gas in excess of 25,000 cubic feet per month, 
only 1,500 in excess of 50,000 cubic feet, and only 150 more than 
300,000 cubic feet per month. 

The gas companies can look for larger monthly consumptions of 
gas: in the home, for house heating, in restaurants and hotels for 
cooking and heating, and in printing and manufacturing establish- 
ments for industrial purposes. 

Among gas men there is a considerable divergence of opinion as 
to the extent of the field for wholesale gas. Some contend that it 
is very limited, while others think it is in a virgin state, and that 
the possibilities are not only large, but offer a business far more 
profitable than the sale of gas for lighting and domestic appliances. 
As a matter of fact, until the gas companies serve every calorie 
used in the community in which it does business, it has not ex- 
hausted the field. I believe the application of gas for industrial 
purposes is just beginning to be appreciated, and that this field 
contains a great store of sales and profits for gas companies. In- 
creased sales mean decreased costs and more profits. 

How are we going to work to get this business, or that part of 
it we see our way clear to take, at a profit? First, a careful sur- 
vey of our territory should be made to ascertain the prospects, and 
for what purposes they use heat. Such a survey will uncover pros- 
pects in every town. Is every restaurant or hotel in your com- 
munity on your books? If not, they should be. Even if the com- 
munity has no manufacturing establishment, it has a small hotel, 
one or two restaurants and a printing establishment. All of these 
have use for gas, and legitimately belong to the gas company. 

A field worth careful looking after is that of house heating. In 
Duluth. where temperatures are very low in winter, with a long 
spring, a very large amount of gas is sold for inter-season heating. 
In Indiana there should be many opportunities for this house heat- 
ing business, notwithstanding the cheap fuel. In Duluth the watch- 
word is convenience—price is not talked, for it is within the means 
of most everyone to use gas for this purpose, especially if hard coal 
is burned. In large communities there are many and varied uses 
for gas in manufacturing, such as japanning, laquering, enameling, 
metal coloring, melting soft metals, drying rooms and furnaces for 
various purposes. 

After completing a survey for prospects, your next step is to 
make sure that you are familiar with the various uses to which gas 
can be applied. Every day, it seems, there is a new application for 
gas. You must keep informed of the progress in the application 
of gas for industrial purposes. 

The question naturally presents itself, how can the commercial 
man, in addition to his daily routine, keep in touch with this de- 
velopment ? My answer to this question is for each one of you, 
in addition to your membership in this Association, to take out a 
membership in the National Commercial Gas Association, and when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, attend the meetings. By so 
doing you will have an opportunity to learn at first hand of the 
problems to be solved and those already solved; and in addition 
you should subscribe to the educational course conducted by the 
N. C. G. A. Every one of us can learn something from the course; 
and the man who is going to make this his life work must know 
everything possible about the business. In addition to the N. C. 
G. A. educational course, there is its Salesman’s Handbook, a com- 
pendium of information on nearly everything that presents itself 
to the salesmen. 
chase for a nominal sum papers or lectures on japanning and lac- 
quering, metal coloring, the reduction of soft metals, and the ap- 
plication of gas to dry room equipment. Anyone of these papers, 
if thoroughly understood, will enable you to tell your manufac- 
turer customers things about his business that he does not know. 
Fortified by the information you can obtain through the N.C. G. A., 
you will be in a position to show your prospect how gas can be ad- 
vantageously applied in his business. 


Beside all these advantages, a member can pur-° 


to the Indiana Gas Association. 


If the customer is not using gas, you have.a more propitious 
start than if he is using gas of his own manufacture, because there 
is no plant investment to be scrapped. If, however, the customer 
is making his own gas, you should first get information as to the 
cost of his gas per 1,000 feet, and its B. T. U.’s. He probably has 
no meter, in which case you should install one, and if he has a 
meter, you should test its accuracy. You will probably find a sur- 
prising lack of knowledge on his part as to the cost. By diploma- 
tically ascertaining his cost, item by item, and putting question 
marks against the items he has no account of, you will have a basis 
from which to start to check up the actual costs of his gas. Take 
nothing for granted, and satisfy yourself by personal observation 
of the operations that the data is reliable. Having completed this 
study, you then know to about what price you have to go to get 
the business. 

If the problems are so complex that you feel unable to handle 
them, you can secure the services of an expert on a per diem basis. 
The advantages derived from consultation with a man who comes 
in contact with these problems continually, are obvious; and even 
if his advice is only corroboration of your conclusions, you will still 
feel you have value received, by knowing definitely that you are 
handling the proposition right. 

I do not want to be understood as contending that rate gets the 
business. What does get the business is, first, the creation of a de- 
sire in the prospect and then a demonstration that the fulfilling can be 
had without undue financial sacrifice. However, you will be con- 
fronted with the question of rates, and if you are going to sell gas 
at a uniform rate per 1,v00 cubic feet, you cannot enter the indus- 
trial field to any greatextent. Therefore, the question of rates de- 
mands your careful and earnest study. 

In advance of a brief outline of the essential elements of a rate 
for industrial gas, | would sound a note of warning that in any re- 
vision of your rates, either voluntarily or by Commission, you keep 
in mind that the first 1,000 cubic feet of gas per month is sold ata 
loss, unless your rate is upwards of $1.50; and that reductions made 
should apply only after the first three or five thousand cubic feet 
in any month; although as a matter of political expediency, the 
initial quantity may have to be as low as $1 per 1,000. By this 
you will protect yourself from suffering greater losses from a very 
considerable portion of your customers, and will thereby be in po- 
sition to make the lowest possible price for your commodity, and 
be able to render the greatest amount or useful service in the com- 
munity. As a further protection against unprofitable customers in 
any revision of your rates, you should endeavor to get a minimum 
bill of 75 cents per meter per month. 

One large company in Illinois has recently revised its rate, which 
for many years was $1.10 per thousand, with 10 cents per thousand 
discount for prompt payment, and no minimum bill, to the follow- 
ing : 
$1.10 for the first 1,000 cubic feet consumed in any month. 
$1.00 for all gas in excess of 1,000 and up to and including 3,000 

cubic feet. 

.90 cents for all gas consumed in any month jin excess of 3,000 

cubic feet. 

Ten cents per 1,000 off for prompt payment. 

Minimum bill: 75 cents per meter per month. 


The above rate is not scientifically correct because it ignores the 
value of load factor, but it does stimulate the use of gas for do- 
mestic appliances. 


WHOLESALE GAS RATES. 


In developing wholesale gas rates, two important principles 
should be kept in mind: First, that the long hour user should be 
given an advantage because he employs your capital for a longer 
number of hours each day ; and second, the larger consumer should 
have an advantage because of the smaller cost of taking care of 
one large consumer than of a number of small consumers whose 
aggregate consumption is the same as the large consumer. These 
two factors can be taken care of by charging on a demand and 
output basis ; which will give due allowance for load factor, and 
proper allowance can be given for size by graduating the demand 
charge and output charge. 

This system of rate making has the approval of the Differential 
Rate Committee of the N. C. G. A., and it has been successfully 
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introduced in Baltimore and adopted by the Illinois company 
above referred to. The wholesale gas rate of the Illinois Company 
is as follows: 

WHOLESALE GAS SERVICE. 


Demand Charge. 


6 cents per cubic foot hour of the maximum demand in any 
month, up to and including 1,000 cubic foot hours. 

5 cents per cubic foot hour of the maximum demand in any 
month in excess of 1,000 cubic foot hours, up to and including 
10,000 cubic foot hours. 

4 cents per cubic foot hour of the maximum demand in such 
month in excess of 10,000 cubic foot hours. 


Output Charge. 
45 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for consumption in such month up to 
and including 100,000 cubic feet. 
40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for consumption in excess of 100,000 
cubic feet, up to and including 1,000,000 cubic feet. 
35 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for consumption in excess of 1,000,000 
cubic feet, up to and including 50,000,000 cubic feet. 


MEASUREMENT OF MAXIMUM DEMAND. 


The customers maximum demand in any month shall be the num- 
ber of cubic feet (multiplied by 2) indicated or recorded in the 
30-minute interval in which the consumption of gas is greater 
than in any other 30-minute interval in the month; provided that 
in case the momentary maximums exceed the hourly maximums by 
more than 100%, the company shall base the customer’s demand 
upon a 5-minute instead of a 30-minute interval. 


PROMPT PAYMENT DISCOUNT. 


Two per cent. of the total amount of the.charges for any month 
when the bill for the month is paid within ten days after its date. 


MINIMUM CHARGE. 


Minimum monthly charge shall be equal to 50% of the monthly 
demand charge based upon the highest monthly demand established 
any time during the period of the contract. 

It should be noted that this rate is an optional rate and applies 
only to such consumers as can secure an advantage under it. It is 
so designed that it is not to the advantage of the small consumer to 
use this rate. 





If you equip yourself with the necessary knowledge of the sub- 
ject and develop proper rates, you will, in my opinion, secure a 
large amount of very profitable business that you are not at the 
present time enjoying. 








Publications. 


All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. 





Odorless Heat.—This means radiant heat, as is explained in the 
booklet under this title, being distributed by the Consumers Gas 
Company, of Toronto. The issue is fairly met in the opening 
paragraph, viz: 

INFORMATION. 

** Asbestos Grates and Logs have been extensively used in the 
past, and even to-day some dealers are offering these out-of-date 
appliances to the public. 

Radiant Gas Fires are the most satisfactory in every way. 


More Heat. No Odor. Less Gas.’’ 
All the heaters illustrated are flue connected. 





Station Meter.—The Herschel design venturi meter for air and 
gas is shown in use in a number of gas works in bulletin 68, issued 
by the Builders Iron Foundry. Quite a large section of the pam- 
phlet is given over to a discussion of gas measuring, both low and 
high pressure. 





Public Service Annual Report.—The Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey, which controls the »Gas, Electric and Street Rail- 
way Companies in most of the State, has issued the annual report, 
which again includes a number of {tems of interest in addition to 
the financial. 

The report states that all of the generating gas works are now 
operated on 8-hour shifts, as against 10 and 12 hours in 1914. The 
recent contract with the H. Koppers company for gas to be sup- 
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plied from the new plant of the latter is referred to as a method 
of decreasing operating cost. 
The capitalization of the Electric Company is double that of the 
Gas Company, but the operating revenue of the latter still leads. 
The gas statistics give some interesting data not generally avail- 
able in pamphlets of this character. 
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IRE ER as aay eae eae 11 Billions 
ERAS Tote eee eee 475,000 
Services installed............ 11,500 
Tare 2,977 
ON ae ree 23.000 
Water heaters sold............ 10,000 
Heating stoves sold............ 8,000 
PO TU BI enn as ec eesccws 5,000 
Single burners sold............ 69,000 
eR eer Sree 185,000 
a eee 16,000 


So much has been preached about the value of the gas lighting 
that it is a pleasure to call attention to the fact that the big in- 
creases in 1915 over the year before were in lighting supplies— 
twice as many single burners and a 50% increase in mantles sold. 





Pacific Coast Gas Association Library.—The catalogue of the 
foregoing, bearing the date of the present calendar year, is now 
available. Over 100 pages are required to list the volumes, which 
is the most complete assortment of printed works that has come 
to our attention. 





Gas and Electric News.—Another sign of returning good times 
is the reappearance of this Rochester publication, suspended in 
August, 1914. We are glad to say that the democratic atmosphere 
in which this “‘ house organ ”’ has been developed is apparent in its 
contents. This important feature, which has to do with manage- 
ment as well as with publications, has been overlooked in so many 
organizations that the “* Flour City ”’ is to be congratulated. 





Illinois Public Utilities Bulletin.—This time the ‘‘ Stork ”’ left 
its precious freight in the Middle West. The lattest arrival in the 
‘house organ ”’ field is the Bulletin of the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission; The first number contains a digest of the more im- 
portant decisions and a list of the orders entered. 





Baltimore Gas and Electric News.—The April number of this 
well edited employees’ paper includes an article on “‘Gas Fired Incu- 
bators and Brooders’’ that is timely and interesting. As an indi- 
cation of the general business situation in that city, the March re- 
ports show an increase of 393 gas consumers in 1916, as against a 
loss of 171 in the previous year. 





Cooking and Theatre Going.—How to find time to do both is 
told in an attractive folder of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 


““Why envy your neighbor—who not only takes excellent care 
of her home and family, but has plenty of time for the theatre and 
other pleasures? She installed an all-gas kitchen and learned how 
to use it in our Domestic Science School, and we can make it easy 
for you to enjoy life as she does.’” Let Mr.T. M. Ambler put you 
on the mailing list. 





Gasoline and Benzene-Toluene.—The Bureau of Mines Bulletin 
114 describes in detail the manufacture of gasoline and benzene- 
toluene from petroleum. It was prepared by Messrs. W. F. 
Rittman, C. B. Dutton and E. W. Dean, and requires 250 pages 
for its presentation. Both theory and practice are included as the 
commercial development of the Rittman process by the Aetna Ex- 
plosives Company, is given in charts and illustrations. 





Appliance Exhibit.—Every one who contemplates having an ex- 
hibit at Atlantic City next November has been reminded of the 
fact if he is on the mailing list of the Manufacturers’ Section N. 
C. G. A., as Secretary Will W. Barnes has sent two notices out to 
date, with the result that there is little space to be had. 





Gas Heaters.—Reznor, ‘‘ The Original Copper Reflector Heater,”’ 
the greatest heater, the profitable heater. These three points are 
covered in detail in the newest edition of this thirty-year old pro- 
duct. 
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N. C. G. A. Exhibition at Atlantic City. 


—_— 


The Appliance Exhibition in connection with the N.C. G. A. 
Convention at Atlantic City, will be on lines similar to the very 
successful show at Washington, last year. It will be in the Hotel 
Traymore, the official headquarters of the Assuciation, and under 
the direction of the Manufacturers’ Section. 

The following list gives 54 exhibitors who have asked for space : 


Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Bayley & Sons., Inc., New York City. 

Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. J. 

Wm. M. Crane Co., New York City. 
Crandall-Pettee Co., New York City. 

Hale & Kilburn Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Stove Works, New York City. 

General Gas Appliance Co., New York City. 
Reliable Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 

New Process Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 

Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Eclipse Stove Co., Rockford, Ills. 

American Meter Co., New York City. 

Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. M. Clark & Co., Chicago, Ills. 

Pennisular Stove Co , Detroit, Mich. 

Rathbone, Sard Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O. 

Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore Gas Appliance Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Handy Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mead Gas Heater Co., Delawanna, N. J. 
Reznor Manufacturing Co., Mercer, Pa. 
Straus Gas Iron Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lombard-Governor Co., Ashland, Mass. 
Helme & Mcllhenny, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Safety Gas Lighter Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
General Gas Light Co., New York City. 

Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 

Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, O. 

A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Eriez Stove & Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 
Brassart Fixture Co., New York City. 

Lovekin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meek Oven Co., Newburyport, Mass. 

Stack Heater Co., Boston, Mass. 

Storrs-Mica Co., Owega, N. Y. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Newcomerstown, O. 
Isaac A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Kitson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Improved Appliance Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vesta Gas Range & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Stove Co., Lorain, O. 

The Long-Landreth-Schneider Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
The G. S. Blodgett Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The remaining spaces will be assigned to those first applying, 
and it is expected that they will be exhausted by June Ist. 
Applications should be sent to 
WILL. W. BARNES, Secretary, Manufacturers Section, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 








SEA-WATER CORROSION OF COPPER-ZINC CONDENSER TUBES.—In 
the discussion on sea-water corrosion of melals, at a recent meeting 
of the Faraday Society at London, it was pointed out that the rate 
of corrosion of copper-zine alloys diminishes as the zinc content in- 
creases, and reaches a minimum at the composition that corresponds 
to equal atomic concentration of zinc and copper. A further in- 
crease in the concentration of zine leads to a gradual increase of 
the rate of corrosion until pure zinc is reached. Up to 50 C. 
the initial rate of corrosion of 70/30 brass is greater at higher 
temperatures than at low. At 60° C., however, the initial rate of 
corrosion is smaller than at 16 C. Hard-drawn 70/30 brass dis- 
solves less rapidly than the annealed alloy, but undergoes dezincifi- 
cation more readily. This seems to explain the lower rate of cor- 
rosion of metal of high zine content, such as Muntz metal and 
Admiralty metal, when used for surface condenser tubes where 
salt water is used for cooling. 





AN INJECTOR STOKER.—The ‘“‘ Ko-Shovel’’ stoking machine, 
shown herewith, injects coal into a furnace in small charges without 
opening the fire doors. As the charges are small and frequent, 
and the fine dust particles of coal are burned before they reach the 
grate, the stoker is particularly efficient and economical. The 
stoker may be installed in the upper portion of the fire-door open- 
ing, or immediately above the door in the boiler front. The 
entering chute and plunger require a space only 5” deep, and 

















Sectional View Showing Method of Firing Fuel. 





when installed in the fire-door opening, a new door is usually pro- 
vided. The machine does not interfere with hand firing or clean- 
ing the fire through the fire doors. 





Stoker Installed on Boiler Front. 


The coal is fed into a hopper of sufficient capacity to run the 
boiler for about one hour, the quantity fed being determined by 
the speed of the mechanism, automatically controlled. From the 
hopper the coal passes through a crusher, which reduces the lumps 
to a size suitable for firing, the crushed coal dropping into the 
plunger chamber. At intervals, determined by the speed at which 
the stoker is operated, the plunger, actuated by two heavy springs 
under tension, ejects the coal uniformly distributed over the grate 
by a water cooled deflector plate over which it passes. The stoker 
will handle any grade of fuel up to 1.5" bar screening, or down to 
No. 5 washed or unwashed coal. It may be electrically driven or 
steam driven, as desired. About 0.5 pound of fuel is fired by each 
stroke of the plunger. Automatic regulation of boiler pressure 
can be secured by an automatic valve controlling the steam inlet 
to the driving engine. Automatic regulation for motor drive is 


also obtained by boiler-steam-pressure control. 
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THE Society of Gas Engineering of New York city will give a 
Supper Dance at the Hotel Biltmore on the evening of Friday, 
May 5th. 





Mr. CHARLES E. STARR, of the firm of Starr & Reed, Philadelphia, 
is in Panama inspecting the gas plant now under construction. The 
population of Panama and its immediate suburbs, according to the 
latest United States government figures, is now 75,000, and it has 
grown with such immense strides that there is practically nu estim- 
ate overstating the probable figures of its growth in the next few 
years. The population of Colon at the eastern terminus of the 
Panama Canal has grown in two or three years to 35,000. The 
United States government is now extending a system of water sup- 
ply in Colon to previde for a population of 60,000. Starr & Reed 
operate several gas, water and electric plants, including Atlantic 
City and Key West, Fla. 





PUBLIC utility operation is the subject of a course in business 
management at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. ‘“‘The Gas Residual Problem,” by Everett F. Gray, Lowell 
Gas Light Company, Lowell, Mass.; “‘ New Business Analysis,’’ by 
John West of Charles H. Tenny & Co., Boston; “‘ The Small Con- 
sumer—the Fostering of Good Will,’”’ by E. W. Lloyd, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago; “ Advertising,’’ by Louis D. 
Gibbs, Boston Edison Company, Boston, have been presented. Ac- 
counting systems in use by gas and electric companies will also be 
taken up. The course is given as a part course in the second half 
of the first year and the first half of the second year of the com- 
plete two-year course of the school. The catalog states that “‘ the 
purpose of the course is to train men for ultimate executive posi- 
tions in utility companies by offering specialized instruction and 
giving a broad point of view in this particular field.”’ The catalog 
further states that “ Previous engineering training is of value but 
is not a requirement to this course, which is open to all students 
who have satisfactorily completed the first year course in factory 
management or its equivalent.”’ 





THE Ossining, N. Y., office of the Northern Westchester Light- 
ing Company has been moved to 125 Main street, and the formal 
opening of the new quarters was on Saturday, April 22nd. Formal 
invitations to attend between 2 and 3:30 in the afternoon, or 7 to 
10 in the evening were sent out to all its consumers, 





A MICHIGAN company has removed a section of the marble ap- 
plication counter in its general office and installed a glass showcase 
of the “‘silent-salesman”’ type. The case is kept stocked with ap- 
pliances, so that the attendants taking applications from new cus- 
tomers over the counter can call attention to new lights, etc. 





GENERAL MANAGER George S. Speaker, of the Lebanon (Pa.) 
Gas and Fuel Company, operated by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
advises that his company has sold its spent oxide to a Philadelphia 
chemical house. An analysis of the oxide showed 9.6% prussiate 
of potash. The Lebanon company had on hand 33.8 tons, and re- 
ceived 6 cents a pound, a total of $354.36. A yearly contract for 
the disposal of this by-product is pending. 





ARTHUR J. WALSH, aged 30 years, commercial manager of the 
Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company, at Kenosha, Wis., died April 
9, after a brief illness of appendicitis, followed by an attack of 
peritonitus. Mr. Walsh was unmarried. He graduated from the 
engineering school of the University of Wisconsin in 1906, first 
being employed with the Des Moines Gas Light Company, and then 
in Kenosha. He was rapidly gaining a name as an expert in utility 
matters, and his prospects for the future were brilliant. Inter- 
ment was at New Richmond, Wis., his old home. 





AN increasing output of benzol, toluol and allied products is 
coming from steel and iron companies, and it is estimated that the 
yearly production of benzol is now not far from 25,000,000 gallons. 
Most of this has been sold to powder makers, the benzol being con- 
verted into picric acid and the toluol into trinitrotoluol. The 
market for benzol is firm at 70 cents to 75 cents a gallon, pro- 
ducer’s plant, with spot benzol commanding 80 cents to 90 cents. 
Toluol is quoted at $4.50 per gallon, producer’s plant, on contract 


and at $4.75 to $5 for spot. There is practically no contract mar- 
ket, and supplies are very small. Solvent naphtha, or xylol, is sel- 
ling at 40 cents to 45 cents per gallon on contract, 45 cents to 50 
cents per gallon for spot, at producer’s plant, with the supply and 
demand about balanced. The market for sulphate of ammonia is 
quiet, most of this being sold on yearly contracts made in May and 
June. Spot sulphate is commanding $3.45 to $3.50 per 100 pounds 
at Atlantic ports. 





MANAGER Corry of the Everett (Wash.) Gas Company, who is 
Secretary of the Civic Bureau of the Everett Commercial Club, is 
the author of a plan to beautify the business and residential streets 
of Everett with ornamental flower boxes. About a year ago he 
installed a rustic box on the electric light pole in front of the gas 
company’s office and filled it with flowers and vines. It caused so 
much favorable comment that the plan was extended all over the 
city. To add interest, prizes for the best displays have been asked 
and are being received in gratifying numbers from the merchants 
of the city, the gas company heading the list with a contribution 
of $20.00 as a sweepstake prize. Banks, drug stores, department 
stores and merchants, and even office buildings are co-operating 
and placing decorative window boxes in their windows and making 
new and novel receptacles for flowers for the railway and light 
poles in front of their establishments. 





HANS J. GERLICH, sales’ office manager of the Flatbush Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.. has been elected president of the 
newly-organized Flatbush Chamber of Commerce. 


ON May Ist, the business of the lowa Public Service Company, 
Ames, Ia., will be taken over by the Appleby-Wagner Company, 
and E. J. Wagner will be the managing head. The Appleby- 
Wagner Company owns and operates plants at Alma, St. Louis, 
Ithaca, and Breckenridge, in Michigan, Johnson City, Tenn., and 
other points. The Ames plant will be entirely rebuilt-and the ser- 
vice improved. 





ADVICES from Pittsburgh show that $30,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated by industrial concerns for construction in that district 
of by-product coke evens, while an additional $10,000,000 will 


probably be appropriated soon. The most important plans are 
those of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Clairton, and the American 
Steel and Wire Company, in the same region, and the Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland Coal Company is considering an important develop- 
ment in Westmoreland county. With these projects completed, 
authorities say, western Pennsylvania will take a commanding 
position in the dyestuffs and chemical industries because of the value 
of by-products incident to coke manufacture. 


THE residents of Durham, N. H., are trying to have the Twin 
State Gas & Electric Company extend its mains and serve them 
with gas. 





THE bill giving 80-cent gas to the 30th and 31st Wards of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been passed by the Senate and Assembly, and is 
before Governor Whitman for his approval. 





At the regular quarterly meeting of the board of directors of 
the Portland (Ore.) Gas and Coke Company, the following officers 
were elected for the year: Guy W. Talbot, president: F. G. 
Sykes, vice-president ; A. S. Grenier, vice-president ; E. W. Hill, 
vice-president ; George F. Nevins, secretary and treasurer; W. C. 
Laing, assistant secretary and treasurer ; M. H. Arning, assistant 
secretary and treasurer; C. W. Platt, assistant secretary and 
treasurer; H. M. Papst, general manager. 

LJ 


ONCE again, what is believed to be the last step before actual 
work on the proposed gas plant in Waycross, Ga., has been taken, 
and early in May it is understood the company will begin construc- 
tion. One section of the franchise granted the Appleby-Wagner 
Company, provided for the purchase of the property of the South- 
ern Gas Co., but upon investigation this was found to be a more 
expensive proposition than anticipated, and the holders of the new 
franchise asked to be relieved of its purchase. City council has 
gone into the matter and decided to strike section 14, relating to 
the present gas property in the city, from the outstanding fran- 
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chise. In view of the fact that the present franchise holders are 
the first to deposit a cash guarantee with the city, it is considered 
certain they will carry out their plans. 





THE Brockton (Mass.) Gas Light Company is organizing a house 
maintenance department to better its lighting service. 





THE Progress Club of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company gave an 
exceptional entertainment on April 17th, in the auditorium of the 
gas company’s beautiful building on Remsen street. George Dostal, 
one of America’s leading tenors, rendered several solos, and his ef- 
forts were enthusiastically applauded by his audience. The mem- 
bers also listened to an interesting talk by Edward V. Riis, the 
well-known journalist and magazine writer, in which he related his 
experiences while on the Ford peace expedition. 





Mr. T. H. HINTZE, superintendent of the Providence (R. I.) Gas 
Company, delivered an illustrated address on “The Manufacture 
of Gas’’ at Plymouth Church on Monday last, under the auspices 
of the Men’s Club. A large audience greeter the speaker, and 
seemed very much interested in the subject. 


IN the controversy in Norfolk, Va., concerning the new franchise 
to the Virginia Railway and Power Company, the City Gas Com- 
pany has proposed a sliding scale rate. The flat rate now in effect 
is $1.20 per 1,000 cubic feet, with a discouni of 20 cents if paid 
by the sixth of the month, making the net rate $1. Under the 
proposed schedule, for the first 2,000 cubic feet of monthly con- 
sumption, the rate is $1.10 per 1,000 cubic feet, with a drop of 
one cent per 1,000 cubic feet for each extra 2,000 tubic feet till 
the rate reaches $1 per 1,000. Then the rate is reduced two cents 


per 1,000 cubic feet until it reaches 40,000 cubic feet, giving the - 


consumer of 40,000 cubic feet per month, a rate of 80 cents. 


Light Journal. 
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Mr. JOHN A. PERKINS, for the past 5 years general manager of 
the Union Gas and Electric Company, Bloomington, Ills., has gone 
to Lockport, N. Y., as general manager of the Lockport Light, 
Heat and Power Company. The successor to Mr. Perkins in 
Bloomington is A. E. Merchant, manager of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Gas Light and Fuel Company. 





THE Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company announces a 
reduction in gas rates for Lafayette. The present rate of $1 per 
1,000 cubic feet will be reduced to the following schedule, to be 
put into effect July 1, 1916, subject to the approval of the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana. First 10,000 cubic feet or part 
thereof, 90 cents. For the next 20,000 cubic feet, 80 cents, and 
for the next 20,000 cubic feet, 70 cents. Allin excess of 50,000 
cubic feet will be given a rate of 60 cents. 





Mr. J. R. HAINES, manager of the Staunton (Va.) Gas Company, 
has been transferred to Tuscaloosa, Ala., to take charge of the gas 
department of the Birmingham-Tuscaloosa Railway and Utility 
Company. 





THE Brainerd (Minn.) Gas and Electric Company has been incor- 
porated for $100,000 by St. Cloud capitalists, with Brainerd as its 
principal place of business and St. Cloud as its principal branch 
office. The incorporators are: President, A. G. Whitney; vice- 
president, R. L. Gale; secretary, A. J. Bemis; treasurer, P. H. 
Collignon, and G. W. Plank. Construction work will be started at 
once. 





DIRECTORS and officers were re-elected at the annual meeting of 
the Madison (Wis.) Gas and Electric Company. They are John 
Corscot, John Grindle, A. E. Proudfit, C. F. Cooley, F. L. Cross 
and F. W. Hoyt, directors. John Corscot, is president ; F. L. Cross, 
vice-president and general manager; John St. John, secretary and 
treasurer. 





Utilities Commission News. 





AUTHORIZES STOCK DIVIDEND.—A precedent was set by the 
Maine Publie Utilities Commission in its order authorizing the Mars 
Hill and Blaine Electric Light and Water Company to issue a stock 
dividend as a division of surplus. The decision says in part: 


‘‘The rates have at all times been reasonable compared with 
those charged by such utilities in other communities, and no com- 
plaints have reached the commission. The success of the company 
in building up a surplus appears to be explained by the fact that 
it did a profitable business from the start and has never paid any 
dividends to stockholders or salaries to officers. 

‘*It now wishes to divide these earnings in the form of a stock 
dividend to the face value of its original authorized capitalization. 
We can see no objection to this so far as the public is concerned, 
It will not mean the withdrawal of any assets from the corporation, 
and the stock will still represent in money actually in the plant 
more than its par value. It will not be ‘ watered stock.’ 

‘‘ If neither the public nor the security holders will suffer from 
the contemplated action, whether it will be of any real benefit 
to the stockholders is a question with which they alone are con- 
cerned. It is, however, probable that there will be some substan- 
tial advantage in case of future extensions requiring additional 
capital, because new stock can be sold at nearer par without injus- 
tice to present stockholders, and would thus be more attractive to 
the less experienced investor. That such a contingency is not un- 
likely is shown by recent action of the stockholders in voting to in- 
crease the authorized capital to $20,000, ‘to be sold as funds may 
be required for the extension and improvement of its lines.’ 

“There appears then to be no reason why the prayer of the 
petitioner should not be granted if there is legal authority for it.’ 





Not RESPONSIBLE FOR MONEY IN PREPAYMENT METERS.—A rul- 
ing that will be a precedent in future cases involving prepayment 
gas meters has been handed down by the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission. 

The ruling was in the application of the Western Gas and Elec- 
tric Company for approval of rules it desired to lay down for its 
customers. 

The commission held it was not reasonable to require a customer 
to guarantee the safety of money deposited in the company’s 


meter, or to indemnify the company against losses not shown to be 
oceasioned by the negligence of the customer. It held the location 
of prepayment meters must be determined upon consideration of 
varying conditions. 

The commission also held that to require customers to pay in 
advance, and also to make a deposit of $5, would defeat the pur- 
pose of the meters. 





POWER OF EMINENT DOMAIN.—In denying the motion to dismiss 
the petition of the city of Palo Alto for an order fixing the com- 
pensation to be paid the Palo Alto Gas Company for its property, 
the California Commission held that the provision of a gas fran- 
chise giving a town the option to purchase at aprice to be determ- 
ined by the arbitrators, does not prevent acquisition by eminent . 
domain, since the provision is not a contract, and assuming that it 
were, it would make no difference, since a town cannot grant away 
its right to exercise the power of eminent domain. 





CHARGE FOR SERVICES NOT REASONABLE.—Charges of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, of New Jersey, for underground house 
service connections, are unjust, according to the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners. The board suggested a rule, permitting 
free connections when not exceeding 30 feet from the curb. 





ILLINOIS RULES.—On April 1st the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission placed in effect conference ruling No. 23, ‘‘ Governing the 
Construction and Filing of Schedules of Rates, Tolls and Charges 
by Public Uuilities Other Than Transportation Companies,”’ viz., 
electric, gas, water and heating utilities. Under the Illinois stat- 
ute, all utilities are required to file with the Commission, and also 
to publish, every rate, rule and charge under which it may desire 
to operate, before furnishing service thereunder. This ruling sets 
forth in detail the manner in which the rates and charges are to 
be compiled and filed, and contains several typical forms of rate 
sheets. 

The accounting department of the Commission is preparing a 
tentative draft of rules and regulations covering a uniform system 
of accounts for electric, gas, water and heating utilities, something 
urgently needed in Illinois. 
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Financial Notes. 





THE financial statement for March just issued by PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATION of New Jersey shows a gross increase in business 
amounting to $491,610 over March of the previous year, a gain of 
17%. The gross increase for the first quarter was $1,229,000. 
The figures are shown herewith : 


Month of March, 1916. 


Gross increase in total business................... $491,610.97 
Ne een . chbeten’s 17.0% 
Balance available—after payment of operating ex- 

penses, fixed charges, sinking fund requirement, 

etc.—for amortization, dividends and surplus..... 380,205.51 
Increase in surplus available for dividends over cor- 

IY I FI. oka tc a Kann acded.cccess 167,802.03 


Three Months Ending March 31, 1916. 
Gross increase in total business......... tetRe diha ees $1,229,242.40 


SERS ECCT Te ore 13.9% 
Balance available—after payment of operating ex- 

penses, fixed charges, sinking fund requirement, 

etc.—for amortization, dividends and surplus. .... 1,212,927.94 
Increase in surplus available for dividends over cor- 

wanes OPIN, TOES. sens co Kk cccecee ccc 303,557.00 


UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY reports for the year ended 
December 31: 


1915. 1914. Increase. 
Total earnings.............. $9,071,389 $9,084,542 *$13,153 
IER, ov cia'ea wae einaen 7,996,920 7,896,400 100,520 
I 4,440,236  ) -  anaieararee 
I. cc waeeed « 797,500 801,300 *3,800 
Undivided profit accounts.... 2,759,184 2,654,864 104,320 
I as see ee ty lung ate ale 7,996,920 7,896,400 100,520 

*Decrease. 


The year’s sales show: 
City of Philadelphia............. 


Other properties : 
Manufactured gas............... 
EE i prea taper, fell 12.53% " 
Natural gas ............ 8.74% Hs 


Of. the net profits $1,230,000 was from an extra dividend of a 
company in which the U. G. I. is a stockholder; so the net profits 
from regular sources exceeded the regular 8% dividend and the 
sinking fund requirements by $1,529,184.67. 


THE OMAHA GAS COMPANY reported to the city council that gross 
earnings during the first 3 months of this year were $237,006.68. 


0.67% decrease 


3.01% increase 
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THE UNION RAILWAY, GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, a subsidiary 
of the Commonwealth Power, Railway and Light Company, will 
issue $3,000,000 three-year 5% gold notes, to refund 5 and 6% 
notes that became due March 1. The notes are secured by a pledge 
of $4,000,000 bonds. The offering is at 98'2 and interest to net 
the invester 5.55. The company operates gas, electric, street rail- 
way and interurban properties in Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
with Evansville, Springfield, Rockford and Janesville as centers ; 
and has surplus earnings about eight times the interest charges on 
notes. 


MONTGOMERY, Clothier & Tyler, J. & W. Seligman & Co., Kissel, 
Kinnicutt & Co. and White, Weld & Co., are forming an underwriting 
syndicate to purchase $12,000,000, with option on $2,000,000 addi- 
tional first mortgage and collateral trust sinking fund 6% bonds of 
the EMPIRE GAS AND FUEL CoMPANY. The bonds are due in ten 
years, but a sinking fund will retire the entire issue by the date of 
maturity. It is understood there will be a public offering of these 
bonds in the near future, although the price has not yet been de- 
termined. The bonds are guaranteed by the Cities Service Com- 
pany. It is expected that the bonds will be dated May 1, 1916, 
due May 1, 1926, and callable until May, 1920, at 102 and accrued 
interest. The properties comprised are the natural gas fields and 
distributing system in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, and other 
valuable oil properties, which have just been developed in Kansas. 
The oil fields in Kansas are of exceptional value, inasmuch asa solid 
block of property is owned in the two fields at pr-sent operated in 
Kansas ; approximately 6,000 acres in the Augusta field and 18,(:00 
in the El Dorado field. Pipe line facilities to take this oil from the 
wells have been completed by the Prairie Pipe Line Company, which 
has run its lines into this district and is now taking the oil at the 
rate of approximately 7,000 barrels per day. 


GROSS operating revenues of the PAcIFIC GAS AND ELEcTRIC Co. 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1915, were $18,530,301, of which 52% 
was from electric sales, 40% from gas sales and 7% from sales of 
water and electric railway operation. Jitney bus competition, as 
in the case of the United Light and Railway Company, caused a 
falling off in street railway revenues. Obligations of the company 
were reduced $3,095,500 in 1915, and the total of customers at the 
close of the year was 403,545. In 1915 the company expended 
$3,222,319 for additions and betterments, of which $1,079,014 was 
taken from the depreciation reserve, leaving $2,143,305 to be 
charged to capital account. The reserve accounts of the company 
at the close of the year, after deducting all charges and dividends, 
stood: For depreciation, $7,772,848; for insurance and casualty 
funds, $63,940; for uncollectable accounts, $132,853 ; for earnings 
in litigation, $1,214,383. Profit and loss surplus was $5,120,677. 
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